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(19) They are 


t be seen in proper perspective, 
not as the expression of viciousness 
but merely as the result of a pent-up, 
healthy animalism. 


(20) They do not like 


er at or watched too metiet- 


proximates the poncemany , 

they are driven to find means of out- 
witting him. The best possible pro- 
cedure is to make it “impossible or in- 
advisable for them to cheat or bluff. 
The course an be so organized that 
is put upon daily appli- 
cationto effort. The end can be 
made unattainable without his rigor- 
ous application. To cheat is to unfit 


a premiu 


oneself for the test. 


to be 


Nearly all of eenadestrable 


traits can be pia 


ur ideal towards which they can 

: They are enormously pliable 
“hen once they have a rallying point 
for their affections. They can be 
made to talk, act and think like 
gentlemen, if they like the teacher. 
The formula for progress with these 
boys is Lecky’s aphorisms’ “Let not 
the sour-faced teach rality.” Re- 
1 say, ‘ ‘Let only 
the sweet-faced teach morality.” For’ 
whom these boys like can 


versing this, I show! 


only those 
ever begyy “to approach them on any 


really, significant plane. 
Ade, foe 


This they must Manual Training High Scho 


THE BLIND STUDENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


HE keynote of the new attitude 
to the handicapped child is 


summed up in the “Bill of Rights for — 


the Handicapped Child” enunciated at 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection (1930). Ac- 


cording to this, the 
child has a right... 


“To as vigorous a body as human 


handicapped 


skill can give him. 


“To grow up in a world which does 
not set him apart, which looks at 


him, not with scorn or pity or 
ridicule — but which welcomes 
him, exactly as it welcomes every 
child, and offers him identical ex- 
periences. 


“To a life on which his handicap 
casts no shadow, but which is full 
day by day with those things 
which make it worth while, with 

love, work, play, 

tears—a life in 


comradeship, 
laughter, and 
which these things bring contin- 
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ually increasing growth, richness, 


release of energies, joy in achieve- 


ment.” 


Although the blind constitute the 
smallest fraction of the student pop- 
ulation, they form, nevertheless, 
a conspicuous element in the school 
body and assume an importance dis- 
propriate to their actual numbers. 
The old conception that the loss of 
vision produces such a radical change 
in one’s temperament as to remove one 
from the ordinary currents of life is 
Rapidly 
disappearing, too, is the old picture 


fast sinking into oblivion. 


of the blind man, weak, helpless, 
soliciting alms, inviting pity, appeal- 
ing for assistance and direction. In 
its ‘place, has been. substituted the 
realization that every blind man, 
woman, and ‘child is. an integral part 
of the human family, a reputable 
“member of society; merely carrying a 
physical handicap that can be and is 
being relieved by proper adjustment. 
We are fast getting away from treat- 
ing the blind man as a strange being 
who can enjoy only a very restricted 


kind of life. 


From this, has sprung the demand 
to educate the blind in a school for 
the seeing. The care of blind chil- 
dren in a residential school for ch: 
blind is 


grounds. Primarily, it is out of place 


objectionable on _ several 
in modern conceptions of the treat- 
ment of the child in present day psy- 
chology and child welfare. It im- 
“institutionalized”’ 


parts a marked 
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point of view, idealizing the world 
of actuality and undervaluing the 
severity of its conditions. Perhaps 
there is no greater tragedy than to 
bring up a group of blind children to 
come in contact with none but the 
blind. Like anybody else, the blind 
child must judge all the world by that 
part of the world with which he 
If the blind child’s 


only contact with the outside world 


comes in contact. 


is the occasional visitor to the insti- 
tution glibly offering consolation to 
the little fellow in his darkness, we 
must expect him to anticipate such a 
greeting when he leaves his cloistered 
surroundings. Segregation, the very 
essence of a school for the blind, pro- 
duces an egregiously distorted per- 
sonality. It tends to deepen the chasm 
which divides the blind child from 
the rest of the world in which the 
greater part of his life must be spent. 
Then, too, the residential school for 
the blind removes the child from a 
normal home environment and does 
not provide healthful social condi- 
tions, especially through association 
with normal children. Unfortunately, 
it teaches the blind child the use of 
such materials and apparatus as are 
not likely to be available in later life. 
Finally, if the sightless child is to 
make his own living in the world of 
the seeing, the ultimate aim, we must 
accustom both the blind and the see- 
ing to this association. 

Blind students who come to Evan- 
der Childs High School are eminently 
prepared to carry on their academic 


work. For this, great praise must be 
extended to the special teachers of the 
blind in the elementary and junior high 
schools whose unceasing efforts have 
broken down the barriers incident to 
the physical condition of those to 
whom nature has not been so bounti- 
ful. In effect, the gap existing be- 
tween the elementary and the senior 
high school has been reduced to its 
The blind stu- 
dent has been taught that he is on his 


lowest possible limits. 


own responsibility as far as getting 
assignments and fulfilling them is 
concerned. He is aware that the 
equipment of his special room is at 
his disposal in completing his work. 
As for classroom procedure, he par- 
ticipates on the same basis as a child 
with normal vision. He enters and 
leaves the classroom punctually and 
with the least possible diturbance. He 
is appreciative and helpful in his at- 
titude toward teachers and pupils. He 
does not invite unbounded admira- 
tion or maudlin pity. The fact that he 
comes to school alone and gets about 
the building by himself is taken for 
granted. The employment of guides 
about the building is discouraged. The 
circular system of traffic in use in our 
building enables the sightless student 
to find his classroom with a minimum 
of difficulty. 
tion, taken from an article written by 
one of our blind students for 
BRIDGE, a school publication, well 
describes how adept the blind are in 
orienting themselves in new surround- 


The following quota- 


ings: 


“My ability to travel about the 
school and unfailingly find the 
proper room is not to be wondered 
at. I have simply set myself to 
study the layout of the school and 
to take note where each room is: lo- 
cated. Then, as a further aid, I have 
memorized the numerical order of 
the rooms on the different floors as 
well as the position of the staircases, 
elevator, and so forth, that interrupt 
the orderly arrangement of the doors. 
Of course, this is not possible with- 
out ‘good sense of direction’ which 
most blind people either possess or 
develop if they lack it. Conse- 

quently, with my sense of direction 
and with some reliance on the un- 
explainable ‘sixth sense,’ I soon be- 
came acquainted with a mental pic- 
ture of the school. After having 
gone through a short period of trial 
and error, during which period I 
made a few mistakes, I found my- 
self able to go anywhere.” 

The tools at the disposal of the 
blind are marvelously simple, ranging 
from the fundamental braille symbol 
to the mechanically perfect Talking 
Book. The sixty-three characters 
which the generating sign furnishes is 
the key to the embossed volume. The 
stylus, slate, and paper are their 
The Arith- 
metic Slate does away with the servi- 
tude of mental calculations. The 
Braille Writer is to them what the 
typewriter is to the sighted. The in- 
strument for raised diagrams, so nec- 


“pencil and notebook.” 


essary in geometry and the sciences, 
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is the tracing wheel. A supplementary 
device for revealing the treasure- 
house of good literature is the newly 
marketed Talking Book. These re- 
markable ‘“‘books”’ are recorded on thin 
disks so that a complete book of aver: 
age length can be contained on a set 
of fourteen records. 

Practically none of the textbook 
material used by our blind children is 
available in Braille. All this must be 
made available by recopying by hand 
or on the Braille Writer. The New 
York Chapter of the American Red 
Cross through its untiring staff of 
volunteer workers has been most help- 
ful in the matter of transcribing the 
printed page into a form that can be 
used by the sightless student. 

All our blind students show a strong 
The sightless 
pupils naturally gravitate to them, 
filling as they do a felt need in their 
circumscribed lives. 


liking for the sciences. 


Specifically, the 
sciences acquaint them with their en- 
vironment; they foster confidence in 
the natural world about them; they 
afford them the best possible inter- 
pretation of their surroundings and so 
organize their common experiences as 
to make them directly useful. They 
teach appreciaton of nature by the 
aid of the senses of touch, taste, smell 
and hearing. They help create for 
them.a love of nature and of living 
things which will add interest to their 
restricted lives and tend to keep them 
pleasantly occupied in the fresh air. 

A blind student compares favor- 
ably with the seeing student where 


i 


academic studies are concerned, but 


- when it comes to recreation, especially 


physically, the seeing student has a 
With the knowl- 
edge that decreased activity and vi- 


decided advantage. 


tality from loss of vision may inter- 
act, we have- organized a special 
health Here the 
blind student does not suffer from 


education class. 
lack of motor stimulation and moti- 
vation for physical activity. Prospects 
of actual team competition provide 
strong incentives to the group. This 
wholesome rivalry is commonplace on 
the school athletic field where modi- 
fied baseball, football, etc, are played. 
Sides are chosen from among the 
blind, a few seeing students pitching 
in to oil the more delicate maneuvers 
of the games. In addition, one period 
a week is devoted to swimming, which 
furnishes the blind with a pastime 
and a form of physical recreation 
which they can enjoy on an equal 
basis with the sighted. 

No end of encouragement is given 
the blind student to develop a hobby. 
It is scientifically true that the range 
of vision and the range of interests 
are inter-related, gradually narrowing 
into a highly constricted sphere with 
When sight is 
entirely gone, work and play must be 
within the reach of the hand or hear- 
ing. 
victims are overcome by self-pity. 
Frequently, there is a flagging of en- 
ergy resulting in idleness, morbidity, 
and ennui. It is no wonder then that 
the reality of leisure and solitude be- 


the decrease in sight. 


Blindness borrows trouble. Its 


comes fearful and repellent. Hence, the 
problem resolves itself into widening 
the blind child’s circle of interests, 
making him better company for him- 
self We 
struggled with the problem of leisure 
One 
of our blind students who is now 


and for society. have 


with some measure of success. 


completing a year of chemistry has 
done considerable outside reading in 
this field. He has also made an in- 
teresting collection of lenses and has 
an intimate knowledge of the relation 
between curvature and_ refraction. 
Another student has built a balanced 
conjunction with a 
Still another has made 


a hobby of psychology. Most of them 


aquarium in 
seeing friend. 
have “gone in” for good music, the 
better programs on the radio serving 
as the medium. Every blind student 


is a member of at least one club or 


shares in some school activity. All ot 
our former graduates can point to rich 
and varied contacts in our school. 
In conclusion, we feel that the pro- 
tection of the blind child’s personality 
is the most important phase of his 
training. Can we help our 
to form socially acceptable 
Can we aid them 


school 
pupils 
habits in school? 
to happier adjustments? 
guide them in developing into socially 
desirable companions in school and at 
We seek to develop a social 


Can we 


home? 
sense of membership in a group shar- 
ing similar ideas, abilities, and defects. 
We are trying to insure for these blind 
students a more complete develop- 
ment of their faculties, that they may 
know the dignity and the joys of use- 
ful activity. 
MEYER LESOWITZ. 

Evander Childs High School. 


LEGAL RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF TEACHERS 


#6r an injury to a stu- 


~ his caret 


the negligent acts of its teachers? 


These are unportant questions, the an- _.Aff 


apprised of. It is the purpose“o: 


Me are his saat 


FOR INJURIES TO STUDENTS 


article to 0 aero to answer these 


themeacheeanihic profession. 
In combing the law books,, pws 
surprised to find that 


tuted against teache sh 


aC! 4ons insti- 
were very few 
infer’ that 
Gen- 


y*Speaking, the answer’ is in the 


in number. “ we to 


teachers have not been sued? 


rmative. However, it is my Opinz. 


ion that teachers have been s 


their cases have not reac trial be- 
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and its harassing concomitants, have 
been willing to settle the claim out of 
court. Lawyers are well aware of this 4 


fact and mark the teacher as an easy” 


prey. a 
From the legal aspect, it® is im- 
portant to know that ye Ae are 
not the agents of the-State or of the 
Board of Education in carrying out 
its educational~program. Their rela- 
tionship is “not that of agent and 
principal’ but that of independent 


contractors and as such, they are 


of its teachers. However, the Board 
remains liable for itsown negligence 
in performing 


duty imposed upon 
it by law. «For a violation of such 
“duty, the Board of Educa- 
The cases of 
oe vs. Board of Education and 
Johnson vs. Board of Education bear 
out this principle of law. 


“gs answerable. 


In the case of Herman vs. Board 
of Education, the plaintiff, a pupil in 
the manual training~ ‘department of 
a high school, was ‘injured while oper- 
ating an unguarded buzz saw as part 
of his work. The Board was charged 


withnegligence in allowing an un- 


_gtiarded buzz saw to be used in vio- 


liable for their own negligent acts lation of the Labor Law. The court 


The theory of respondeat su peric ior 
does not apply to teachers. .An ex- 
ample of the operation of this theory 
will make clear its ;_APplication. A, 
an employee of B, ip ‘driving B’s truck 
negligently injures a third party. The 
thirty party ¢an sue B, the employer, 
for all damages resulting from the 


injury. The law imposes a =e # 


upon the employer for the negliges 


ployment. This theory i ie applic- 
able to teachers. ‘They are indepen- 
dently liable for injuries sustained by 
students committed to their care and 
supervision, if such injuries are the 
proximate result of their negligence. 
The courts have maintained that the 
Board of Education is a governental 
agency of the State and, as such, it is 
not responsible for the tortious acts 
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held the Board liable for its neglig igent 
Ps 
omission to do, or for doing® in a neg- 
ligent manner, what t ie “andertook to 
“opinion of the 


4 cee of gov- 
n it with the 
Nagle to put children at work at 
id aes machinery which it would 


—E and invested 


be a statutory offense against its laws 
In the 
case of Johnson vs. Board of Educa. 
tion, plaintiff was injured while=tis- 


to use in private industries.” 


ing a buzz saw in the manual train- 
| school. The 
he#Board for the in- 
In this case the 
weight of fA e evidence showed that 
the saw was furnished with a hood 


juries sustained. 


(guid), that it complied with the 


4 
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